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GEORGE SAND AND FREDERIC 
CHOPIN. 
A STUDY. 


BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


In the twenty numbers succeeding Op. 26, 
we find Chopin at the height of inspiration. 
Here we have the very emotion that lies at 
the heart of many of the most beautiful of 
Byron’s or Lamartine’s lyrics, Shelley’s In- 
dian Serenade, Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, 
Petrarca’s sonnets. An almost voluptuous 
richness pervades the tender or melancholy 
passages of some of these; suffused with 
glowing tone color, sadness and regret are 
less predominant in them than in most of his 
previous or subsequent compositions ; they 
often reach a depth that is profoundly touch- 
ing, and yet not enervating to the feelings. 
Among these we meet with delicious waltzes, 
some of his most original mazurkas, and love-|. 
liest, most persuasive nocturnes, martial Po- 
lonaises, especially the C minor Polonaise in 
Op. 40, and the difficult Op. 44 (which also 
includes a mazurka), besides the Tarantella 
and the Impromptu in A-flat : — 

“ Scarce may the ear, the finest, clearest, follow; 

The lightest foot, the step most fairy-fleet 

Must rest, while, spell-entranced, the listening spirit 

Rocks on the waves of this wild melody.” 1 
Then Op. 39, that furious Scherzo, a choral 
interspersed with tossing arpeggio and octave 
passages; Op. 38, the “Ballade dedicated to 
Schumann ; the Sonata, Op. 35, and the Pre- 
ludes! Of the Schumann Ballade, Ehlert 
observes: “I have seen children break off 
their games to listen to the story told at the 
beginning of this Ballade. It is a fairy-tale 
transformed into music. And as much trans- 
parency plays through its four-part phrases, 
‘as through the flexible fans of the palm-tree 
waved by the mild spring air.” But that 
fairy-like mood becomes tragic wildness in 
the presto ; this always recalls to me the su- 
pernatural fascination of an old melodrama 
founded on the tradition of the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” and I fancy I detect a resemblance 


1 From Ferdinand Hiller’s poem written for the celebra- 
tion at Diisseldorf in memory of Chopin, Nov. 3, 1849. 





this Ballade, to that of Senta’s romance in 
| Wagner’s opera on the same subject. Which 
3} of Mickiewicz’s poems inspired it? For 
_ Chopin told Schumann that it was while pe- 
rusing these that the idea of this Ballade first 
awoke in his mind. Surely a sense of wild, 
homeless, but not ignoble or unmanly despair 
pervades it ; as though the spectre of his own 
destiny, a lost and wandering vessel, strug- 
gling vainly with the elements and an ad- 
verse fate, unhappy, yet not unconquered, 
floated before the composer’s fancy. The 
Sonata is a treasure of musical power and 
beauty, containing the most mournful of all 
funeral marches, and a Scherzo of indescrib- 
able sweetness and pathos, a very garden of 
Boccaccio, far removed from, yet not uncon- 
scious, of death and desolation. And the wild 
finale! All this is “ musie of the future,” to 
the radical extremity ; Chopin’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

As for the Preludes, some of these seem 
to have attracted to, and crystallized within 
themselves an entire existence; the all of 
emotion in an atom. Free creations thrown 
off for the relief of the composer’s deepest 
feelings, and almost entirely independent of 
technical aims, though nearly always perfect 
in form, many contain the germs of complete 
tragedies ; some are poetic and graceful epi- 
sodes ; some are absolutely realistic reflections 
of passing moods; in others he seems to be 
conversing with, confessing, perhaps seeking 
to console himself. The fourth, a master- 
piece of large phrasing and chromatic har- 
mony, ard the sixth (this was the prelude 
written by Chopin on that evening when 
Mme. Sand was absent from Valdemosa dur- 
ing an inundation —to which event, as re- 
lated by her, I have already referred), were 
played by Lefébure Weély on the organ, at 
the Madeleine, in Paris, during Chopin’s ob- 
sequies, when the funeral march in the sonata 
Opus 35 was also performed by an orchestra. 
Some of the Preludes present to us “a vis- 
ion of deceased monks and funeral chants,” 
writes Mme. Sand; such we may imagine when 
we listen to No. 14, with its sustained melody 
of enthusiastic, loving faith, broken in upon 
by a long and solemn processional strain, ad- 
vancing and passing away, and accompanied 
by the tones of a convent bell. No. 20 
greatly resembles, in its character, some of 
the choruses in Gluck’s Orpheus; and this 
resemblance is especially striking when we 
compare it with the chorus of furies, * Chi 
mai dell’ Erebo” (in the same key and 
tempo), in that opera. Passionate despair (or 
despairing passion ?) lightened by episodes of 
ravishing, heart-piercing tenderness, and mo- 
nastic gloom broken in upon by the ecstasies 
of transcendental religious aspiration, are the 
leading psychological traits of the Preludes. 
If George Sand has described for us, in her 
book on Majorca, the outward character of 
the people, the life, the nature, that sur- 
rounded them there, and the reflections these 
suggested, Chopin’s Preludes may be accepted 
as “the quintessence of the impressions made 
by that experience on a remarkable mind, 
and as a soulful commentary upon some of 
her pages, such as the following : — 

“ How vast, how uoble in style, this con- 


in the melody, and still more in the spirit of | vent must once have appeared ! 








How many 
‘remains attest its former splendor and ele- 
gance! How sweet it must have been to 
come here at evening, to breathe the soft air, 
to dream, while listening to the sound of the 
sea, when these high galleries were paved 
with rich mosaics, when crystal water mur- 
mured in marble basins, when a silver lamp 
glimmered like a star in the depth of the 
sanctuary! Who would not abjure all the 
care, fatigue, and ambition of social life, to 
bury himself here in tranquillity and forget- 





fulness of the entire world, on condition that 
he could remain an artist, and devote ten, 
perhaps twenty years to a single work, which 
he might polish slowly, like a precious dia- 
mond, and place upon an altar, not to be 








found fault with by the passing ignoramus, 
but to be saluted and invoked as a worthy 
representation of Divinity! . ... When 
the weather was too inclement for us to climb 
the mountain, we roamed under cover through 
the convent, and many hours were passed in 
exploring the immense building. I know not 
what attraction led me to seek, amid these 
deserted walls, for the inmost secret of mo- 
nastic life. Its trace was yet so recent, that 
I often fancied I heard the noise of sandals 
on the pavement, and the murmur of prayers 
under the chapel vaults. One day, when we 
were exploring the upper galleries, we found 
a pretty tribune, from which we were able to 
look into a large and handsome chapel, so 
well furnished and arranged that it might 
have been deserted only the day before. The 
chair of the superior still stood in its place, 
and the order of weekly religious exercises, 
in a frame of black wood, hung from the 
ceiling amid the stalls of the chapter. Each 
stall had a little image of a saint attached to 
its back, probably the patron saint of each 
monk. The odor of incense, with which the 
walls had been so long saturated, had not yet 
passed xway. The altars were decorated with 
withered flowers, the half burned tapers still 
stood in their candlesticks. The order and 
good preservation of these objects contrasted 
singularly with the ruins outside, and the tall 
brambles that filled up the windows. My 
children, Solange and Maurice, expected ev- 
ery day to find a fairy palace filled with mar- 
vels, in the garrets of the chartreuse, or the 
traces of some wild and terrible drama buried 
under its ruins; and when they disappeared 
from my eyes in the windings of some spiral 
staircase, I fancied they might be lost to me 
forever, and I hurried on with a sort of su- 
perstitious fear; for so sinister a building 
certainly has its effect on the imagination, 
and I would defy the calmest and coldest 
brain to remain there long in a condition of 
perfect sanity. . . .. To do justice to the 
grand style of the olive trees of Majorca, 
and the glowing sky from which their savage 
outlines stand out so boldly, we should pos- 
sess nothing less than the grandiose pencil of 
Rousseau, —one of the greatest landscape 
painters of our day, but who is still unknown 
to the public, thanks to the obstinate jury of 
exhibition that has for several years refused 
to allow him to exhibit his masterworks ; the 
limpid waters in which myrtle and asphodel 
are reflected, call for Dupré. More culti- 
vated landscapes, in which nature, although 
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at liberty, seems to assume an air of pride 
and classicism, from excess of coquetry, would 
tempt the severe Corot. To exhibit those 
adorable wildernesses of vegetation, in which 
a world of grasses, wild flowers, old tree- 
boles, and weeping garlands, droop over 
those mysterious springs where the stork 
comes to wade, I would fain hold, like a 
magic wand, the durin of Huet at my dis- 
position ; but it is you, Eugene, great artist, 
dear friend, whom I would have led with 
me into the mountain on that night when the 
moon vividly illumined the inundation that 
overtook us!” 

The last fifteen or sixteen of Chopin’s pub- 
lished compositions display less spontaneity, 
are more involved, than those preceding them, 
although we still find such noble inspirations 
as the first Nocturne in Opus 48, a life-drama 
in itself ; some -beautiful mazurkas, the un- 
rivaled Berceuse, and the exquisite set of 
waltzes, Opus 64. Of No. 2 in this last set, 
the silly story has been told, that Chopin, on 
hearing one day that Mme. Sand was ill and 
could not receive him, turned to his piano- 
forte and composed the first thirty-two meas- 
ures; but being suddenly informed that she 
was better, played ‘the much gayer second 
theme. As if such art-works, the essence of 
a poet’s blood and brain, were shaken out of 
his sleeve, and strummed in such a manner 
for the delectation of an indifferent messen- 
ger; especially in the case of the refined, re- 
tiring, exclusive Chopin, whose dances are not 
to be danced to, but are, rather, “ the dance, 
not of the body, but of the soul, that dances, 
like rage and remorse, out of the ball-room 
into the stormy night.” But this silly story 
is a pendant to the other foolish gossip about 
Chopin’s black nails and unwashed hands ; 
the circulation of such anecdotes proves that 
the race of clowns, once so numerous, who 
formerly saw in every musician an unedu- 
cated, half-tipsy minstrel, or a sort of merry- 
Andrew, an inspired idiot, is not yet quite 
extinct. 

Chopin’s posthumous works present little 
that is remarkable, though the Fantaisie Im- 
promptu contains something of his youthful 
freshness. The songs, collected by Fontana, 
do not, perhaps, offer us a just idea of all that 
Chopin, who was so essentially lyrical, might 
have accomplished as a writer for the voice, 
had he chosen to turn his attention to this 
branch of musical art. Written at the call 
of love or friendship, but not for publicity, 
a few for the albums of his pupils, the prin- 
cesses Beauvau or Potocka, they possess the 
sincere charm of folk-songs, and were prob- 
ably written in such a manner and for such a 
reason as are those,—the necessity for in- 
stantaneous expression. Perhaps while ram- 
bling in the country round Warsaw with his 
father, who loved such open-air excursions as 
a recreation from academical labors, listening 
to rustic singers and musicians, or observing 
the peasants chanting songs or hymns in cho- 
rus,on the way to market or church, as is the 
custom in some parts of Poland, or in mem- 
ory of such hours, he may have composed sev- 
eral of these songs; assuredly a thought of 
Constantia Gladkowska, with whom he ex- 
changed rings on his departure from Poland, 
breathes through the soft regret of No. 14; 








patriotism, and sympathy for his friend ‘Titus 
Woyciechowski, who joined the Polish army 
in 1830, may have inspired Nos. 9 and 10. 

It has been often supposed of Chopin that 
he developed at once as a composer, and re- 
mained the same, from his first period of ar- 
tistic productivity to his end. The striking 
character of Chopin’s compositions may have 
created this impression, for their effect must 
have been that of powerful originality from 
the first ; but I believe the student will not 
fail to observe in them a gradual process of 
artistic evolution within itself, up to a climax 
of full, independent expression, varied accord- 
ing to the moods and thoughts of the com- 
poser, followed by a subsequent diminution of 
power, and even of originality. And to sup- 
pose that the events of his life, especially such 
as more nearly regarded his deeper feelings, 
came and went without any influence on the 
character of his works, would betray a mis- 
understanding of the nature of music in 
eral, of Chopin’s music in particular. The 
psychological character of this has made it an 
especially interesting object of study to poets 
and philosophers. Of few composers can we 
say, that they are able fully to reveal to us 
the general emotions awakened in men by the 
experiences of life, the appearances of nat- 
ure ; of only one, perhaps, can it be said that 
he resembles a seer, whose * eye becomes en- 
lightened from within, and who, the more he 
loses connection with the outer world, the 
more Clairvoyant becomes his glance into the 
inner supernatural world; ”?! this cannot be 
said of Chopin; but his music is so intimate, 
a reflection of those more secret struggles of 
the human heart, those “tempests under a 
skull” that epitomize more general, object- 
ive tumults and vicissitudes, that it is deeply 
interesting to a very large circle of music- 
lovers, who imagine, perhaps, that their own 
unexpressed experience may have touched, 
here and there, on the wider, deeper ex- 
perience of this tone-poet. Not every one 
is willing to admit the trath of Beethoven’s 
assertion, that “ music is a higher revelation 
than that of all wisdom and_ philosophy ;” 
not even every student of music may accept 
Schopenhauer’s assertions in regard to his 
favorite art;? still less will the unmusical 
thinker be inclined to believe in the immense 
importance which science begins to attach to 
music, not merely as an art, in its human, 
modern, formal development, but as a tre- 
mendous elementary force in its original ma- 
terial, possibly the primary motive power of 
all volition, vibration, vitality ;? but no one 

1 Beethoven; by Richard Wagner. Translated by Al- 
bert R. Parsons (by permission of Richard Wagner). In- 
dianapolis: Benham Brothers, 1873. 

2 « We may, with equal justice, term the universe em- 
bodied music, as embodied will The essential seri- 
ousness of music, which entirely excludes the laughable, re- 
sults from the fact that its object is not the representation of 
the will, but absolute will itself; that is, the most serious 
of all things, that on which all others depend. . . . . Mu- 
sic stands entirely apart from, and above all other arts; for 
we cannot discover in it any imitation or repetition of any 
idea in the world; therefore it is the greatest, the most pe- 
culiarly noble of all arts. . - Music exceeds ideas, is in- 
dependent of the world, ignores it, and would exist even if 
the world had no existence. It is not an image of creations 
or ideas, but the image of the Will (the Creator) itself; this 
is why its effect is so much more powerful and penetrating 
than that of the other arts; they merely reflect shadows; 
music discourses of the essence of all existence.” (Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung. Von Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1873.) 

3 «Matter in general, and plants and living creatures in 


genu- 


| attempts to deny that music is the most in- 
‘tensely subjective, profound, and emotional 
|means of expression at present possible to 
jmankind. And the most natural province of 
music is the revelation of that subterranean 
agitation of thought and passion which is too 
deep and individual, or that elevation of spir- 
itual aspiration which is too transcendental, 
for more superficial formal expression ; the 
audible manifestation, that is, of love and re- 
ligion, the most human and the most divine 
of all passions. Love and religion — and 
patriotism, a lower form of these — are the 
predominant tones in all Chopin’s creations, 
colored, lighted, or shadowed by inward mood 
or outward experience. While under the do- 
minion of one wholly absorbing affection ; 
while trusting in a finally happy solution of 
the struggles which that necessitated, his finest, 
richest works were written; and their fas- * 
cination and beauty are only heightened by 
the contrast between the tragedy of that un- 
happy passion, and the pure sublimity, the 
ideality and trustful piety, of Chopin’s innate 
character. 

He has been termed sensualistic in the 
highest degree ; so, of course, he was, so far 
as that, being an artist, consequently of fuller, 
finer perceptions, more completely a man, 
than other men, he was more sensuous as 
well as more spiritual, than they are. And 
the composer is perhaps the most sensitive of 
all artists, precisely as the ear, the organ par 
excellence of the musician, is the most per- 
ceptive and sensitive of all organs. Chopin's 
very morbidity, being musical morbidity, pos- 
sesses a purity which we may seek in vain 
among artists of a similar cast of mind in 
the realms of poetry and literature. Only in 
his latter works, the reflection of his noble 
soul became unbeautiful, for then physical 
suffering had incapacitated him from mas- 
tering his feelings of disappointed love, pa- 
triotic regret, and pietistic gloom; he no 
longer struggled with his emotions, — they 
overpowered him. As Balzac says: “ When 
an artist is so unhappy as to overflow with 
the passion he seeks to express, he cannot 
depict it; he is the object itself, instead of 
its image. When his subject domineers over 
him, he is like a king besieged by his people: 
too great an excess of feeling at the instant 
of execution is the insurrection of sense 
against reflection.” Elsewhere, Balzac has 
proven his fine perception of the peculiar nat- 
ure of Chopin, where he says: “ ‘This great 
genius is less a composer than a soul which 
has become audible to us, and which would 
communicate its own individuality to us in 
any kind of music, even in mere chords.” 
Herbert Spencer, on the other hand, has 
spoken of the reports of Chopin’s exquisite 
sensibility as “almost incredible.” Fink, a 
particular, possess within themselves a vital vibratory power 
that continually agitates them in various ways. ‘This force, 
which vitalizes inert matter, and whose nature we do not 
understand, but can only perceive through its effects, being 
in continual agitation and vibration, embodies, moclifies, and 
transforms itself in various ways, and takes the shapes of 
innumerable creatures and things, which, interlinked, and 
proceeding from each other in endless orders and species, te 


sulting from their natures and relations to each other, form 
what we term a world. And this divine, vibrating, motive 


force, sounding, spreading through the eternal spaces of in- 
finitude, vitalizes other particles, and forms other modes of 
existence, that is to say, other worlds, spheres, systems 
Firenze: Le 


creatures. (Opere di Giacomo Leopardi. 
Monnier, 1865.) 
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partisan of the old school, much surprised at 
the philosophical questions and controversies 
that were aroused by the psychological char- 
acter of Chopin’s music, wrote of the com- 
poser and his imitators in a mingled strain of 
mysticism and Philistinism amusing enough, 
though not devoid of some good ideas. 
« There is a party that revels in enjoyment 
when its emotions float on the moonlit waves 
of Chopin’s sea of tones; in their rush and 
murmur they discover the highest and deepest 
things that the present day has produced in 
the sphere of music. Others again, and 
those not uncultivated listeners, feel repelled, 


» | nated 


and think they speak favorably when they | 


term his productions unpleasant, involved. 
In the way he writes, things are written for 
which posterity will not be thankful. Pas- 
sion moves in extremes, and overleaps the 
boundaries of happiness, ever the companion 
of thoughtful, benevolent content. And yet 
we may say of Chopin, in-spite of the oppo- 
site opinions indulged in regarding him, that 
he is an attractive individuality, sharpened 
aud polished by modern life. Yet, since he 
is almost always true to himself, he is fasci- 
nating, though he wanders amid shadows and 
clouds. But his imitators are unbearable; 
they do not dream a dream, they hunt one. 
In Chopin’s tones we listen to the morning 
dream of Time, and imagine what might 
become of this child of morning, if he would 
only open his eyes and wander through the 
daylight.” Elsewhere, Fink has compared 
Chopin to Ludwig Berger! Lenz was more 
happy in styling him the Heine of the piano- 
forte ; yet the comparison is only half true, 
for Chopin, with all the fire, sweetness, and 
concentration of Heine, possesses not a trace 
of his corrosive irony ; but then Lenz, in the 
short space of eighteen lines, has compared 
Berlioz to Robert Macaire, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and King Lear! No; Chopin 
was most individually, originally himself ; no 
imitation of him can prove more successful 
than is Paris paste as an imitation of the 
diamond. 
[Concluded in our neat.] 
acemeiiiensn 
BEETHOVEN AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS 
PRODUCTIVITY (1807-9). 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THAYER’S THIRD VOLUME.! 


THE C MAJOR MASS. 


1807, At the end of the month of July 
Beethoven returned from Baden to Heiligen- 
stadt, and devoted his time there to the C minor 
Symphony and the C major Mass. To the 
latter refers one of the anecdotes related by 
Czerny: While he (Beethoven) was on a walk 
one day in the country with the Countess Erdédy 
and some other ladies, they heard some village 
musicians, and laughed over the false tones, es- 
pecially of the violoncellist, who brought out the 
C major chord with difliculty, groping after the 
tone somewhat in this way : — 











Beethoven employed this figure for the Credo 
of his First Mass, and wrote it down upon the 
Spot. 

THE FIFTH SYMPHONY. 
1807, 


1 Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben. Von ALEXANDER 
HEELOCK THAYER. Dritter Band. Berlin. 1879. 


This year is noteworthy not only in 


W 





| Sicaiibioweaits life, but in the history of music al- 
{together ; it is the year in which the C minor 
| Symphony was completed, — that work which 


} even now by many competent judges is desig- | 


as the acme of all pure instrumental com- 
position ; while those who do not without qualifi- 
cation grant it the first place, yet almost without 
exception place above it only the first three 
movements of the Ninth Symphony by the same 


master. 
sudden inspiration. Motives to the Allegro, An- 
dante and Scherzo are found in sketch books, 
which date at the latest from the years 1800 and 
1801. There are studies in 
prove that Beethoven, at the time when he was 


busied with Fidelio and the piano-forte Concerto | 


in G, was also working on the C minor Sym- 
phony, that is in the years 1804 to 1806; in the 
last year he laid it aside in order to compose the 
Fourth Symphony (in B-flat). This is all that is 
known about the origin and progress of this famous 
work; except that it was completed in 1807 at 
the favorite places of the composer about Heili- 
genstadt. 
“IN QUESTA TOMBA.” 


A communication in the Journal des Luxus und 
der Moden (November, 1806), acquaints us with 
the origin of a smaller, but well known composi- 
tion of Beethoven’s; indeed it is the only ac- 
credited and satisfactory notice that we know of 
it. The article reads: “In some musical sport 
a short time since, a competition arose between 
a number of very celebrated composers. The 
Countess Rzewuska improvised an Aria at the 
piano forte; the poet Carpani immediately im- 
provised a text to it. He imagined to himself 
a lover, who had died at grief at having found no 
hearing; the loved one repents of her cruelty, 
she waters his grave with her tears, and now his 
shadow calls to her: — 

“In questa tomba oscura 
Lasciami riposar ; 
(Quando vivevo, ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar. 
Lascia che l‘ombre ignude 
Godansi pace almen, 

E non bagnar mie ceneri 
D‘inutile velen.” 


“ These words have now been set to music by 
Paer, Salieri, Weigl, Zingarelli, Cherubini, Asi- 
oli, and other great masters and amateurs. Zin- 
garelli alone furnished ten compositions on them ; 


the poet will communicate them in a volume to the 
public.” 

The number of compositions rose to sixty-three ; 
these were published in the year 1808; the last of 
them (Number 63) was by Beethoven. Although 
this at the time was by no means regarded as the 
best, it is the only one which has survived to the 
present day. The Leipzig Musikalische Zeitung 
selected, as an appendix to its criticism on the 
work, one of the two compositions by Salieri and 
one of the three by Sterkel, and said of Beetho- 
ven’s: “On the whole it is not precisely un- 
worthy of this excellent master, but it will hardly 
entwine a new leaf into the wreath of his fame.” 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


1807. .... The want of better opportuni- 
ties for hearing good Symphony music well per- 
formed, than were offered by the Schuppanzigh 
concerts limited to the summer months, and by 


composers and virtuosos, led “a society of re- 
spectable and willing friends of music in the be- 
ginning of the winter to form an organization 
under the modest title of Amateur Concerts. So 
an orchestra was got together, whose members 
were selected from the most excellent musical 





amateurs (dilettanti) of the city. Only a few 


Yet this wonderful Symphony was no | 


existence which | 


in all about fifty have been gotten together, and | 


the occasional hastily prepared “academies” of 


wind instruments, such as horns, trumpets, ete., 
were drawn from the orchestra of the Vienna 
theatre. . . . . The audience consisted only of 
the resident nobility and distinguished strangers ; 
|and of these classes preference was given to mu- 
sical connoisseurs and amateurs.” ‘To this end 
they hired at first the hall “zur Mehlgrube;” 
| but, as this proved too small, the concerts were 
transferred to the hall of the University, where, 
in “twenty concerts, Symphonies, Overtures, 
| Concertos and vocal pieces were executed with 
zeal and love and were received with general ap- 
plause. An excellent selection of pieces, a unity 
and precision on the part of the orchestra such 
‘as is seldom heard, the most seemly behavior and 
the deepest silence on the part of the listeners, 
vas well as their distinguished, brilliant company, 
all combined to make a whole of this production, 
such as cannot often have been reached.” The 
banker Haring was the director in the earlier 
‘concerts; but “owing to some misunderstand- 
ing which had arisen” he resigned the place 
| to Clement. 

The works of Beethoven which were produced 
lin these concerts were the following: “The 
| Symphony in D, in the first concert ; the Over- 
iture to Prometheus, in November; the Sinfonia 


| Eroica, and the Coriolan Overture in December ; 
jand at New Year’s the Fourth Symphony, in 
| B-flat, which had also been performed Novem- 
| ber 15, in the Burg theatre, in a concert for the 
public charitable institutions. The most of these 
| works, if not all, were conducted by the composer 


himself. 


| 


PROGRAMME MUSIC. 

Those who seem to think that “ programme 
music ” for the orchestra is a modern invention, 
and those who regard the Pastoral Symphony as 
an original attempt to describe nature musically, 
are equally in error. It was not so much Beet- 
hoven’s ambition to find new forms for musical 
representations, as it was to surpass his contem- 
poraries in the application of forms already in 
vogue. 

In one of Traeg’s announcements of the year 
1792 are found simultaneously : “The Siege of 
Vienna,” “ Le Portrait Musicale de la Nature,” 
and “ King Lear,” three symphonies ; in another : 
“La Tempesta,” “ L’ Harmonie della Musica,” and 
“La Bataille.” There were, in fact, few great 
battles, in those stormy years, which were not 
| supplementarily fought over again by orchestras, 
| military bands, organs, and piano-fortes. One 
might fill pages with a catalogue of programme 
compositions now long since dead, buried, and 
forgotten. Haydn’s “Seven Words” still live, 
| partly because a text is put under the music, but 
more on account of his great name; but who, in 
our time, has ever chanced to hear of the Baron 
von Kospoth’s “ Composizioni sopra il Pater Nos- 
ter, consistenti in 7 Sonate Caracteristiche con un 
Introduzione,” for a 9-part orchestra? What do 
our readers say to the following? “ The Sea- 
fight. 1. The drum-beat; 2. The martial music 
and marches [in a sea-fight!]; 3. Motion of the 
ships; 4. Crossing of the waves; 5. Cannon 
shots; 6. Cry of the wounded; 7. Shouts of 
victory: from the triumphant fleet ; ” or this : “ Mu- 
sical imitation of Rubens’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ 
1. Gorgeous introduction; 2. The trumpet re- 
sounds through the graves; they open; 3. The 
angry Judge pronounces the dreadful sentence 
upon the rejected ; they fall into the pit ; howl- 
ing and gnashing of teeth; 4. God receives the 
just into eternal blessedness ; their blissful feel- 
ings; 5. The voice of the blest unites with the 
choirs of angels;” or this: “ Death of Prince 
Leopold of Brunswick : 1. The quiet course of 
ithe stream; the winds which drive it faster; the 
gradual swelling of the water; the complete 
| overflowing ; 2. The universal terror and shrieks 
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of the unhappy ones, who foresee their doom | 
their shudders, lamentations, weeping, and sob- | 
bing; 3. The arrival of the noble prince, who re- | 
solves to help them ; the representations and en 
treaties of his officers, who seek to hold him back ; 
his voice to the contrary, which finally stifles all 
complaints ; 4. The boat sets off; its rocking on 
the waves; the howling of the winds; the boat 
upsets; the prince sinks under; 5. An affecting 
piece, with the feeling appropriate to this event.’ 
These are no jokes taken from the Fliegende 
Blitier, the Kladderadatsch, or Kikeriki of former 
days; they are actual extracts from the pro- 
grammes of the Abbé Vogler’s organ concerts ; 
and so, too, is the following, which will surprise 
the most of our readers: “ Contented shepherd 
life, interrupted by a thunder-storm, which with- 
draws, however, and the naive, outright joy in 
consequence.” 

A remark of Ries, which is confirmed by other 
evidences, as well as by the form and matter of} 
many of his teacher’s works, must here be re- | 
peated. 





“ Beethoven in his compositions often | 


thought of a definite object, although he fre- | 


quently laughed and scolded about musical paint- 


| 
ings, especially about those of a petty wot] 
| 


criticism, although he did not fail to recognize 
Haydn’s higher merits.” But Beethoven himself 
did not scorn to introduce imitations into his 
works occasionally. The distinction between him 
and others in this regard was only this: they 
undertook to give musical imitations of things es- 
sentially unmusical ; this he never did. 

On a bright, sunny day in April, 1823, Beetho- 
oven took Schindler out on a long walk through 
the places in which he had composed his Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies. ““ After visiting (Schind- 
ler, I., page 153) the bath-house at Heiligenstadt, 
with the adjoining garden, and after talking over 
many a pleasant reminiscence, having reference to 
his creations, we continued our ramble toward the 
Kahlenberg in the direction over Grinzing. Strid- 
ing through the delightful meadow vailey between | 
Heiligenstadt and the latter village? which was 
crossed by a swiftly hastening and _ softly mur- 
muring brook from a neighboring mountain, and 
lined with lofty elms, Beethoven stopped repeat- 
edly and let his look, full cf blissful feeling, wan- 


| terpretations of this movement, which have hin- 


gave as the reason why he had not also named | 
this fellow-composer : ‘This name would only | 
have increased the great number of malicious in- | 


dered the acceptance and appreciation of the 
work, not merely in Vienna, but in other places. 
Not seldom was this Symphony declared to be | 
mere trickery on account of the second move- | 
ment. In some places it shared the fate of the 
Eroica.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
siesta 
TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES.! 


INSTRUCTIONS BY MR. WILLIAM M. 


HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 
V. 


FROM 


le . 
in with dead people. 





“Do you not think that it requires as much 
intellect to be a great artist as to be a great 
statesman or writer?” 

To be sure Ido. When Rubens was acting as | 
| minister at a foreign court he was asked if he | 
did not sometimes amuse himself by painting. 
“No,” he replied, “I am a painter who some- 
times amuses himself with state affairs.” 

He was chosen by his government, the Neth- 


| that country, in more missions than one. 

William Blake was sometimes called “ Mad 
Blake.” But those who were pleased to call him 
so, are to-day, thought to have been idiotic. 
| I believe that Shakespeare is the only name 
| that the literary world bring forward as claiming 
equality with Michael Angelo. 

If book-learning is called intellect, who wrote 
the first great books ? 

Which is greater, Shakespeare or his reader ? 

Which is greater, the producer or the enjoyer ? 

Where was Abraham Lincoln’s intellect while 
he was on a flat-boat on the Mississippi? Lin- 
coln always said that he had read very little, and 
he referred questioners to Seward. 

Harvard University has not graduated a great 
man for fifty years; and as print grows cheap, 
thinkers grow scarce. 

A great thing has nothing to do with what has 
been done ; and things have to be found out be- 





fore the word even can be put in a dictionary. 
There is a good deal of ground that can be 
cultivated for a century without giving back the 





der over the splendid landscape. Then seating 
himself upon the meadow, and leaning against an | 
elm, he asked me whether there was no yellow- 
hammer to be heard in the tops of those trees. 
But it was all still. Thereupon he said: ‘ Here 
have I written the “ Scene at the Brook,” and 
the yellow-hammers up there, and the quails, and 
nightingales, and cuckoos round about have com- 
posed with me.’ On my asking why he had not 
introduced the yellow-hammer also into the 
scene, he seized his sketch-book and wrote : — 








“¢That is the composer up there,’ said he; 
‘has she not a more important part to execute 
than the others ? With them it is merely meant 
in play.’ Truly, with the entrance of this mo- 
tive in G major the tone-picture acquires a new 
charm. Expatiating further upon the whole 
work and its parts, Beethoven declared that the 
digression into the key of the yellow-hammers is 
pretty distinctly heard in this scale just written 
down in the Andante rhythm and same pitch. He 


1 In a note Thayer says: Schindler is here in error. The | 
ramble to the Kahlenberg brought them northward into | 
the vale between Heiligenstadt and Nussdorf, where now an | 
idealized bust of the composer marks the “ Scene by the 
Brook.” 





seed. Art requires as much cultivation as any- 
thing else, not only to produce, but even to un- 
1. : Ae 

derstand. There is probably not a man living 
capable of sufficient cultivation even to under- 
stand or appreciate the work of Michael Angelo. 

A man can only be cultivated up to his capac- 
ity. 


I like Calvert’s writing because he gets an in- 
dependent idea of a person’s character, and car- 
ries it out, against all common opinions of its 
necessity. Common opinion about a man is 
worthless enough. Think of what was the com- 
mon opinion of Rembrandt in his day! He was 
“a miser,” everybody said. Or think of what 
they say of Turner now! Then consider what 
their pictures are, and see the insight which they 
give you into the characters of the men who 
painted them. Facts are easy enough to find. 
But the facts of splendid power and imagination 
don’t.get talked about as much as disagreeable 
facts. People look for what they love. They 
love the disagreeable, and they find it. 


“You don’t believe in working from photo- 
graphs, do you?” 

No, indeed! and don’t make portraits of peo- 
ple who have died, either. A sensitive person 
gives out altogether too much life in trying to 








1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 


put some life into them. If you get into that 
sort of thing, you ’ll be overwhelmed and fenced 
Keep out of it while you 
can. Leave death alone. Life is what we are 
trying to get at. 


So they objected to your painting on Sunday! 
You might have told them that your work is one 
sort of prayer. It’s good for nothing if it is n’t, 
And it isn’t “Now I lay me down to sleep, 
either.” 


It is a good plan to paint different kinds of 
subjects. It is exactly what you were put on the 
face of the earth for. Because there are special- 
ists, don’t hesitate to paint horses, or anything 
else that you please. Try to feel happy about 
your work. That kind of elation which you 
speak of is not conceit. A little boy pleased 
with his mud pie is not conceited; and if you 
have enough to do you won’t be conceited. The 
Saint Patrick people, riding around in the mud 
with their green sashes, are not conceited. Be- 
sides, that feeling does n’t last. You know very 
well that you ’ll pay for it soon enough. Paint- 
ing is a great joy and privilege to you. Take 
it as such, and don’t make a labor and duty out 
of’ it. 

Have you seen the Tanagra figures at the Art 
Museum? They are the gayest, most joyous 
little things, and full of life. They are like the 
work you ought to do in your two-hour sketch- 
clubs. “Like dolls?” Not a bit. For one 
thing, dolls always have their arms stuck out, 
and all their fingers and nails very plainly made 
out, the nails especially. But these figures often 
are folding the cloak up to the chest with the 
arm, and there’s no fussiness of detail. People 
might learn a great deal from them about feeling 
and action, and grace. 

ae 
MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 

Reavers of the literary cyclopedias and 
learned histories will recall a pleasant memory 
of Maria Gowen Brooks, born in Medford, Mass. 
almost eighty years ago, and one of the few gen- 
uine poets that era could boast. ‘The era in fact 
did not boast at all. There was little poetry 
then, and little for many years after. The ven- 
erable Dana (after a few fine specimens) was 


| settling, in exquisite prose and with admirable 


judgment, how poems ought to be written. 
Bryant had just printed “ Thanatopsis,” which, 
though great, signified less to the people of that 
day than it does to us. Charles Sprague not 
long after was writing his strong and touching 
Indian poem, and his “ Winged Worshippers.” 
The Townsend sisters were pondering sublimities 
in blank verse. But passing by other names, it 
is safe to say that from 1800 to 1825 was nota 
period of great intellectual activity nor of any 
general refined taste. 

It was during this period that a lovely and 
most sensitive woman attempted to offer her 
poems to the Boston public. So few were sold 
that the edition was soon withdrawn. Mrs. 
Brooks soon after removed to Cuba, where ber 
husband owned a plantation, and there between 
the years 1823 and 1828, the six cantos of her 
principal poem, “ Zophiel,” were written. — It is 
founded on the old Jewish story in the apocry- 
phal book of Tobit, —that of the bride whose 
seven successive suitors were slain by an evil 
spirit. The least imaginative person cannot fail 
to be struck with the ease, beauty, and vigor of 
Mrs. Brooks’s verse, no matter where the book 
may be opened. There are passages of almost 
the highest excellence. 

But we fear the verdict to-day may be like 
the verdict of half a century ago: that the poem 
is too long, and that the supernatural portions 
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fail to hold the attention of the reader. No’ 
man can endure an uninterrupted sieze of the 
Facrie Queene. Bunyan’s allegory after a while 
is apt to tire all but the very godly. And we 
fear that “ Zophiel” is a book that will be 

monument to the genius of the author, without 
being very generally read, except by the wise few 
who make it a point to read all notable things. 


But Mrs. Brooks was clearly a woman of | Boston Music Hall we have enjoyed now for a 
Her song beginning “ Day in melting | quarter of a century one of the noblest and largest | gramme has already expressed. That is to say, that 


genius. 


purple dying,” establishes her rank if she had | halls for music in the world. 


written nothing else. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Gustafson, author of 
“ Meg,” a charming pastoral, for the new edition 
of “ Zophiel” with memoir and notes. It has 
been a labor of love, and one that lays all lovers 
of poetry under a pleasant and lasting obligation. 
“ Zophiel” is published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. F. H. U. 


Dwiaht’s Journal of Music, 
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VANDAL “ IMPROVEMENT.” — BOSTON 
MUSIC HALL IN DANGER. 


Every large, “ progressive” city, in this fast 
age of ours, has in its population a certain rest- 
less element ever on the watch to improve its 
own selfish business interests, even at the expense 
of infinitely higher interests of the whole commu- 
nity. A and B, and possibly C, are petitioning the 
Board of Street Commissioners to extend Hamilton 
Place through the Music Hall (!), to Washington 
Street, so as to gain an open frontage to their 
own estates and thereby raise their value. The 
burden of this so-called “ improvement” is to be 
borne by the good city of Boston; and the peti- 
tioners, through their lawyers and their retained 
newspapers, are doing their utmost to manufac- 
ture opinion, and persuade the venerable matron 
that she needs a new street in that precise lo- 
cality, and that it must come sooner or later to 
relieve other narrow and crowded thoroughfares. 

Whether it would be a gain to business and 
to public travel we leave to business people to 
determine ; though already the great majority of 
real estate owners in that neighborhood have ex- 
pressed themselves decidedly against the project. 
We would present the question from another point 
of view, and humbly ask whether ‘“ business,” 
mere private business, too, is alone to have any 
voice and vote in such a matter. No one, we pre- 
sume, will undertake to say that Boston is in 
duty bound to improve the individual property of 
A, B, and C, in any way which they point out as 
feasible. So they trump up arguments to make 
it appear that Boston for her own sake, for the 
good of all, requires it. Happily, for the present 
at least, this is a minority opinion; but the 
enemy, though few, are vigilant and will still 
press their point, while the community at large, 
contented with things as they are, takes no part 
in the question; it is time that it should be 
aroused; forewarned is forearmed; and we are 
glad, therefore, to see that a protest is passing 
round for signatures, already signed by the presi- 
dents of our leading musical societies, by the su- 
perintendent of the public schools, and by many 
other citizens of weight and influence, praying 
the Commissioners that this vandal act may not 
be consummated. 

What is Boston, city of our love and _ pride, 
that she should allow this thing? Is Boston but 
a crowded mart, or wilderness of streets and 
shops? Is this all that we mean by the dear and 
honored name? What is the worth of these ex- 
cept as they serve.a higher end? By Boston do 
we not mean a home of pure and noble life, of 
education, culture, art, religion, charity? Proud 





| fulness, her beautiful parks and gardens, her his- 


| 


as she may be of her wealth, her trade, her en- | is, we are unable to determine without the aid 
of some clue with which the music itself does 
;not furnish us. In vocal music this clue is given 
jus by the text; in so-called descriptive instru- 
/ mental music it is given us by the title or by the 
|programme. Yeteven in these cases we should be 

sareful to recognize the fact that the music does not 
| really express the meaning of the text or programme, 
but only intensifies that which the text or pro- 


terprise, is she not far prouder of her schools, 
her churches, art museums, publie charities, 
measures for promoting general health and cheer- 


toric monuments, her noble buildings about which 
cluster fine associations, and none more so than 
her halls of noble music? And here in this 


Its very atmosphere | the emotional power of music is in itself some- 
is full of inspiring memories and associations ; its | thing utterly vague and indeterminate; a power 
floor is consecrated ground. It is remarkably | which commands our emotional nature in gen- 
well situated and convenient of access toall; it | eral, which holds sway over all -the passions a 
is withdrawn from all disturbing noise ; and it is Collins could enumerate, but which is yet inca- 
admirable in its acoustie properties; we have | pable of imperatively calling forth any especial 
never seen a hall of the same size, here or in the old | one of them. I say that music commands all the 
world, in which music can be heard so well. Can passions, but it is as a master commands a troop 
Boston afford to throw away so great a blessing | of servants whose various names and duties he 
for the cheap consideration of a few more shops, | does not know, and who needs the intervention of 
or a single short street more or less in the great | some serviceable major-domo before he can have 
labyrinthine wilderness of brick and stone? To | his orders duly executed. Or, to make a more 
enhance the property of A, B, and C, shall Bos- | striking simile, it is like a torpedo of unlimited 
ton dispossess herself of one of her noblest means | power, which has to be directed by an intelligent 
of general good and culture, one of her proudest | hand before it can blow up the desired object ; 
monuments ? | all the torpedo does is to explode, and it is of no 
We but express a deeply implanted sentiment of | consequence to it what it blows up; it only shat- 
the whole more or less cultured and intelligent | ters to atoms that which happens to lie in its 
community, of every truly patriotic child of Bos- | way. 
ton. The petitioners have to respect this senti-| These apparent restrictions upon the emotional 
ment, or feign respect for it. Accordingly they | power of music in no way contravene the pos- 
go about disparaging the Music Hall on the one | sibility of music’s having, in a certain sense, 





hand, and on the other prophesying smooth | a very decided intrinsic character. It can indi- 
‘cate not only the dynamic force of emotions, but 
also their nobility, elevation, seriousness, or frivol- 
ity. We may be utterly at a loss to determine 
whether a certain composition or phrase expresses 


things, as that somebody, somewhere, at some 
early date, will build us a bigger and a better 
and more showy hall. They say the hall is 
running down, that it is let for dog shows, and 





“hen operas,” and demoralizing, brutal, and dis- | love or anger; we can only feel that it presents 
graceful prize-fights; alas, too true! but this | some more or less violent emotion to our esthetic 
need no longer be, since the hall is paying a fair | contemplation ; but we can in most cases appreci- 
dividend, and musical enterprises are already | ate very keenly whether the emotion, indetermi- 
again on the increase; art, with trade, is gaining | nate as it is, is that of a demigod or of a boor. 





headway. 

But as for a new and better hall, — trust not 
the flattering illusion! This reckless, ready way 
of sacrificing the goods we have, does not inspire 
confidence for the creation of new ones. Destroy 
the Music Hall, and you discourage every enter- 
prize of the kind hereafter; who will build again 
upon such slight security? The hall we have 
would never have been built but for the convic- 
tion that it would stand at least a century. At 
all events a bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush ; first show us your new Musie Hall, before 
you rob us of the one we have; and also show 
us, after suflicient trial, that music will sound as 
well in’ it, since, as the remonstrants well say, 


“the excellent acoustic properties of the Hall} 
are the result of a happy accident, and conse- | 


quently, if a new hall were to be built, it might 
in this respect turn out to be greatly interior to 
the present one.” 

a come 


THE EXPRESSIVE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Dr. Epvarp Hans tick, in his pamphlet on 
“The Beautiful in Music,” makes a very nice 
distinction in speaking of what is commonly called 
the expressive power of the art. He says very 
truly that music cannot present to the mind defi- 
nitely predicable emotions, but only their dy- 
namic quality. In other words, that, in charac- 
terizing the expressive power of music, we can 
rightly use only adjectives, but not substantives. 
We often hear people say that this piece of mu- 
sie expresses “ passionate love,” and that piece 
“overwhelming grief.’ But if we examine 
closely, we shall find that the music only ex- 


presses the dynamic force of these emotions; it | 


? 


expresses ‘ passionate” something, or ‘ over- 


S 
whelming ” something, but what this something 


Phryne cannot sing in the same strains as An- 
| tigone ; Francesca disdains the dialect of Messa- 
|lina; none but a very gullible ninny can mis- 
| take Salomoneus for the Olympian Zeus. 
| The clement of nobility or baseness in music 
‘is, to be sure, dependent to some extent upon 
convention ; yet not so much so as is often sup- 
posed. If one man says that he can associate 
nothing with the finale of Beethoven’s A major 
symphony but a merry-making of boors, there are 
an hundred who will prefer to associate it in 
their mind with the dance of the Corybafites. 
It is always allowable for the listener to furnish 
music with his own subjective substratum of 
ideas, if he only remembers that the ideas are 
his, not the composer’s. What these ideas are 
will depend upon his mood, his accidental sur- 
|roundings, and in a great degree upon his own 
musical experience and*habits. A man of es- 
sentially frivolous and shallow nature may aceept 
much trivial music as grand and impressive; a 
man whose sense of the sublime can only be 
aroused by the most extravagant and tangible 
effects may even look upon essentially noble mu- 
sic as trivial and commonplace if it have not in 
|it that magniloquent quality which is necessary 
to call his finer feelings into action. But here we 
take extreme and exceptional cases. Taking 
the music-loving portion of our race as a whole, 
we shall probably find that men agree quite as 
well about the serious, elevated, or frivolous char- 
acter of a musical composition as they do about 
similar characteristics of any other work of art — 
of a statue, a painting, or a poem. But to eall 
music a “universal language,” as many people 
have done, and still do, is going too far. The 
great desirableness and convenience of a mode of 
| expression that shall be comprehensible in every 
| part of the inhabited globe is, no doubt, the cause 
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that impels ingenious individuals to believe in | 
the possibility of such a thing. As human ex- 

perience has shown that articulate speech, what 

we call language, has steadily refused to adopt 

any single, universal form, it was not unnatural 

that the seekers after this tangible means of 
making the whole world kin should have sought | 
for it in the most potent, and at the same time 

the vaguest of human arts. Richard Wagner, who | 
has read his Schopenhauer to good advantage in 

many respects, makes the scream unconsciously | 
uttered by a man just waking from a dream, the | 
germ (in figurative Huxleyan language, the pri- 
mordial cell) of all music. Apart from the 
metaphysical truth of this idea (which it would | 
take too long to consider in all its bearings here), | 
there is one great truth which it makes manifest, | 
and that is that Music is, in its very essence, in- | 
articulate, incapable of expressing definitely any | 
particular train of thought, or any definite idea. 

Now an essentially inarticulate universal lan- | 
guage, is one which will be open to much miscon- | 
ception; it will be one which does not deserve 

the name of language at all. If there be really 

a means of communication between man and man | 
which is absolutely unmistakable as to its mean- | 
ing, it is a very old and primeval one, and one 
which has little in common with what we call 
art. A sharp blow, delivered straight from the 
shoulder, and striking just between the eyes of the 
person who is to be enlightened as to our inten- 
tions, is an argument the gist of which can be 
comprehended by every son of Adam. Other 
form of universal language is unknown to the 
present writer. But when we come to screams, 
howling, or even the more orderly sounds which 
we habitually call Music, their meaning is very 


| 
| 





’ vague indeed. Many a traveller in the Sahara 
has been chilled to the marrow by the sudden 








howling of his Arab escort, thinking that fell mur- 
der was imminent, when the peculiar vocal noises 
made by his wild troop were only expressions of 
peaceful rejoicing. We have all heard the au- 
thentic story of the musical German who sang (in 
his native tongue) “ A Maiden’s Lament over the 
Death of a Rose,” and was met by the compla- 
cent remark of one of his English-speaking list- 
eners: “I suppose that is one of your National 
War Songs!” I own that it sounds cold- 
bloodedly cynical when Hanslick says that you 
can change the text of Gluck’s great aria: — 
“ J’ai perdu mon Euridice, 
Rien n’égale mon malheur,”’ 


| 


| 


so as to make it read : — 
“J’ai trouvé mon Euridice, 
Rien n'égale mon bonheur,” 
without making the music one whit less express- 
ive of the sense of the text. All of us who love 
Gluck, and have had the wondrous melody speak 
to our very heart of hearts, are inclined to reject 
such an insinuation as verging upon the scur- 
rilous! But let us think a moment — still 
better, let us make the experiment for ourselves 
with the greatest practicable freedom from preju- 
dice, and see what the result will be. To me, 
personally, the experiment has been convincing 
that the expression of’ passionate sorrow is no in- 
herent quality in Gluck’s beautiful melody, and 
that it lends itself equally well to the expression 
‘of passionate yoy. The thunderstorm in Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony might be brought for- 
ward as an argument on the opposite side. It 
certainly would be hard to find a listener who 
(even if ignorant of the intention of this move- 
ment) could not recognize it as a thunderstorm set | 
to music. But this is not an expression of a 
thunderstorm, nor a description of one; it is a | 
phonetic imitation of one, or at least just enough | 
of an imitation to guide the listeners’ ideas in the | 
desired direction. 





| sorrow, rejoice with him if he is glad; if he is 


It may be asked, “ Does then music, of itself, 
express nothing? Has music no emotional value 
whatever, or only such emotional power as we | 
find in all formal beauty ?” The answer to this 
is evident ; it is well known that music has the | 
very strongest emotional power, apart from any 
especial beauty of form. What then can it ex- | 
press? Just this: Anything the listener pleases. 
It clothes his personal, subjective feelings in a 
garment of glowing light that makes them truer, | 
deeper, nobler, than they were before. A Beetho- | 
ven symphony will weep with him if he is in| 


ambitious, the music will show him the object of | 
his ambition in fairer colors than he had ever | 
imagined it before. In a purely emotional sense, | 
music is a bank that gives you back whatever | 
you yourself put into it, with an hundred fold | 
interest. “| 

There is an old fable of a cunning magician 
who sold little bits of mirror to credulous persons, 
telling them that if they looked into those magic | 
reflectors they would see the object of their most | 
ardent désire and love. The people bought and | 
looked, and only saw their own faces, but the | 
little mirrors had an enchanted power, by virtue | 
of which people always saw themselves at their | 
best when looking into them. 

Now musie is just such an enchanted mirror : 
it shows you your own self, only glorified and 
WituiAm F. Apruorpe. 


ennobled. 


——_+——- 


Tue Passton Music.— We had intended to 
make our account of the performance on Good 
Friday more complete, by entering into a some- | 
what detailed description of its many long, elab- | 
orate Arias, which, with a few exceptions, are 
not readily understood and appreciated by hear- | 
ers unfamiliar with them; also of the solos ac- 
companied with chorus; and particularly of the 
wonderfully delicate and effective instrumentation 
throughout, in which Robert Franz, while show- 
ing the utmost reverence for Bach’s intentions, 
has only added, with a master hand, what was 
necessary to make those intentions clear. But 
for this we must take some time when there is 
more room and leisure. 

For the present we wish, first, to correct a 
ridiculous error which, without our knowledge, 
crept into our last article. In speaking of the 
Bass Aria, “ Come, blessed cross!” the types 
made us praise Mr. Wulf Fries’s playing of “ the 
interesting and very diflicult new violoncello 
solo.” That word “new” was composed into 
our score by the compositor ! 

In the next place, we wish to give some im- 
portant credits for which we had not room betore. 
In paying our thankful acknowledgments to the 
organist, the chorus, and the solo singers, each 
and all, we omitted to say expressly, what was 
nevertheless implied in every word of praise we 
gave to the performance, namely, that to the in- 
telligent enthusiasm, the unstinted, well directed 
labor, and the remarkable tact of the conductor, 
CarL ZERRAHN, far more than to any one, were 
we all indebted for this great success. He held 
all the elements completely in his hand. We 
might question his conception or his theory as to 
the treatment of some few parts of the music, 
but there is no denying that he proved himself 
master of the situation. 

All honor, also, to the president and board of 
government of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
especially to the very able and devoted secretary, 
Col. A. Parker Brown, to whose great organizing 
faculty, as well as taste and judgment, and 
staunch fidelity to what is best in music, the 
present prosperous condition of the old society is 
largely owing. 

In recognizing, as we do heartily, the excellent 














| 2 ° zs 
service of the orchestra in almost every portion 


of the difficult accompaniments, we may repeat, 
al rovescio, a remark we made at the end of the 
Symphony Concerts. Then we asked where we 


}could look for an orchestra to play the Passion 


Music, but for that practice in the Symphonies. 
Now, we may suggest: What practice could an 
orchestra possibly have, that would go so far, in 
so short a time, toward fitting it for all the no- 
bler tasks, as that one solid week spent in re- 
hearsing and performing the accompaniments of 
the Passion Music ? 


—_+—_—_ 


THe ZeRRAHN TESTIMONIAL. — The Handel 
and Haydn Society were not reckoning without 
their host when they relied, not only on their 
own large membership, but on a quick and warm 
response of all the artists and musicians, and of 
our whole musical public, to their glowing invi- 
tation. The Music Hall was crowded; the 
chorus seats were filted to the utmost limit ; solo 
singers presented themselves in such eager com- 
petition that that service was divided among two 
and twenty of our leading artists ; beautiful gifts 
and floral offerings, with presentation speeches 
before the Oratorio (outside of the Hall), en- 
hanced the interest for all and expressed for all 
the cordial sympathy for the recipient, for the 
honored conductor at the end of twenty-five 
years of faithful and efficient service. And so 
on this occasion, as on that of his first assuming 
the conductorship, Elijah was performed with 
everything conspiring to a most complete and 


erand interpretation. It was inspiring ; the en- 
thusiasm never for a moment flagged. All sang 


and did their best. If we were to begin to 
praise individually we should not get through in 
this number; yet the occasion was one of which 
this paper should preserve the record in full, and 
for that we must take another time. 


—~——. 
CONCERTS. 


THE Symphonies, the Oratorios, the Operas, the regular 
courses, are all over; and now that the mighty men of war 
and the huge frigates have withdrawn, a multitudinous fleet 
of smaller craft that have been awaiting their Spring turn in 
snug harbors, and in every hidden cove, have ventured out 
as usual, each on its own account, —some of them, from 
their amateur or semi-private character, having less the air 
of business than of pleasure yachts. Nearly every evening 
for some weeks has had its concert, mostly in some smaller 
hall. There have been more of them than we can even men- 
tion; much less could we attend them all. But most of 
them have been interesting; several of them too significant 
to go unrecorded. None more so than that given on Friday 
evening, April 18, at Union Hall, by the advanced Violin 
Classes of Mr. JuLitus ErcHBERG's Boston Conservatory of 
Music. It more than made good the promise we have hailed 
in similar exhibitions of several years past. To hear young 
men and maidens, even girls of sixteen, or under, play difficult 
violin compositions of masters like Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Ernst, and Wieniawski, and play them like artists, not only 
with good, firm tone, correctly, but with ease and grace and 
power, entering into the spirit and expression of each piece, 
is something to astonish those who hear it for the first time. 
But this is what was realized that evening, in a pretty for- 
midable programme: — 


Allegretto, Menuetto, and Finale from 1st 

Quartet eee 

Messrs. Albert Van Raalte, Edw. A. Sabin, Willis 
Nowell, Chas. Behr. 


ydn. 


Legende . . - - - + - + + © © ~©6Wieniawski. 
Miss Lillian Shattuck. 

Prelude and Fugue for Violinsolo . . . . Bach. 
Mr. Edw. A. Sabin. 

Othello Fantzsie . . Ernst. 


Miss Lillian Chandler. 
Adagio and Finale from Sonata, F ma., Op. 30 Beethoven. 
(For Violin and Piano.) 
Messrs. Willis and Geo. Nowell. 
Nocturne for four Violins + 3 « + scnberg, 
Misses Chandler, Shattuck, Shepardson, 
and Launder. 


Polonaise . . . - + se eg et 6Wieniawshi. 
Miss Edith Christie. 
Concertante fortwo Violins . . . . . Danela. 
Misses L. Launder and A. Shepardson. 
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Faust Fantasie . . . . . « « « 
Mr. Albert Van Raalte. 
Menuetto and Finale from C minor Quartet. Beethoven. 
Misses Lillian Chandler, Lottie Launder, Abbie 
Shepardson, Lillian Shattuck. 


| ly ; the quaint Canzonetta went so perfectly that it had to 

be repeated. 

| Sonata for piano and violin, in E flat, Op. 12, by Messrs. 

| Sherwood and Allen, and three piano solos by Mr. Sher- 

: wood, given in his best style, namely: 1. ‘* Moment Mu- 
Mr. Van Raalte may be considered as the most advanced ..0)79 i ea 4 mee “ 

; RR : sicale,” Op. 7, in C sharp minor, by Moszkowski. a singu- 
pupil en ae pas ena aed peal larly fascinating and original production; 2. Schumann’s 
velit ni = S | « Vogel als Prophet; ” 3. Chopin’s A-flat Polonaise, Op. 
cert virtuoso. It would have pleased Wieniawski to hear his | 53 Ore Peep; — et Poleanize, Op 
Faust Fantasie so well played. The Prelude and Fugue of | Mme. Cappiani sang with delicate and true expression a 
Bach, too, told for what it is in Mr. Sabin’s clear, intelligent, lovely little song by Griex “Ich liebe dich.” “ Er ist ge- 

es i . : R . bee 5 fob] beige ’ - 
a“ ee Oe ee ee | — by I _ - “ rig 9 by Meyerbeer. But we 

, aan ee An rere still n f inging, wi . Fi - 

Sonata were ably rendered by both violinist and pianist. But jo of on pec op d cd md aleve pe tna es Sche. 
most interesting ofall was the quartet playing —both that by | mann: « Liebhaber Standchen ” and « Liebesc: »M 
the young men, and still more, for obvious ‘reasons, that by Recotiaiin : oe gown : Alec ” par —_— breath 

eae : eee ; ss , for solos, gi gs,” Nota 
pound y yg ge pe yr Prong _ ~ — of Spring,” both by Rubinstein, with all that contrast of 
re te ee aes tas pe. See the helio with Mr Elche rich, open tones and delicate and tender sotto voce which 

: sada sms aa 26" | makes his singing always so acceptable, 

berg. By her beautiful performance of the Othello Fantasie These pi “oe, A ts that we need not go to 

E. % y oj rt io i y “as ze ‘ 5S 
— se ee agen agin | other cities for good quartet playing; we trust that next year 
a hi “ai patie ys he in ale cal imei Boston will make the most of her own resources in this 

ne ee ’ deadeepanay 183 oS “7 | line. 

and in fact, all that the first violin part required to make | 4 Jone list of concerts must lie aves to ancshiew numer 
the intentions of the music clear. And she was well sec- - 
onded by the second violin, the viola, and the ‘cello, ably 
handled by Miss Shattuck, who had also made her mark as 
solo violinist in the beautiful « Legende”’ of Wieniawski. 
On other occasions we have heard these young ladies play 
Quartet movements in which they have shifted about, now 





ees 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. . 

New York, Aprit 21. — The programme of Mr. Carl- 
berg’s last symphony concert, April 12, was as follows: — 


one, now another taking the first violin, the cello, ete. Each | Overture, « Coriolan,” Op. 62... Beethoven. 
seems at home in more than a single part. There is power | Concerto for violin (first time in America) Rubinstein. 


and promise here. We shall not lack material for chamber 

concerts; we shall some day have such players in our or- 

chestras for Symphony, etc, And, better still, think of such 

a resource for retined entertainment and culture in the home, 

when you may cali on sons and daughters, with friendly 

neighbors’ aid, perhaps, to play a string quartet, as easily 
as you would suggest a game of whist, —and how much 
better! 

Mr. Eichberg’s beautiful Notturno for four violins was 
played by the same fair hands with fine unity and balance 
of parts, and with delicate expression. Miss Edith Christie, 
another of the younger ones, appeared only as soloist, but the 
brilliant rendering of that Polonaise placed her among the 
foremost. The Concertante for two violins showed the abil- 
ities of Misses Launder and Shepardson to great advantage. | fact, that each performance under his baton has shown a 
On the whole, we are more than ever convinced that Mr. | steady improvement in strength, clearness, and finish of ex- 
Eichberg is doing a great work in this violin school. The | eeution, as well as in spirited, intelligent expression. During 
violin is a fit instrument for woman, and this truth he here | the season of six concerts and six public rehearsals, the fol- 
practically and signally illustrates. Scholars will become | lowing works were performed : — 
teachers, and the school will have its branches elsewhere. Bargiel, Woldemar. Overture, ‘* Medea.” 

Beethoven. Overture, “ Coriolan.’’ Overture, “ Egmont.” 
Symphony in A (No. 7). Symphony in B flat (No. 4). 
Concerto for Piano in G major, Mr. 8. B. Mills. 
Concerto for Piano in C minor, Miss Josephine Bates. 

Concerto for Piano, Op. 10, Mr. Richard 


Herr August Wilhelmj. 

Entr’act from the opera ‘ Tovelille,”’ 
oe 2 6 e « 6) ~=6Asgar Hamerik. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 
Aria, “ Non temer, amato bene,’ . . . 
Reverie for violin . 2. . . . «© « «© Viewxtemps. 
Symphony in €, No.9 . .« . « « « « Schubert, 

Mr. Carlberg has now thoroughly established his reputa- 
tion as a conductor of marked ability, and his success is all 
the more ¢reditable, for the reason that he had to contend 
with the general apathy and indifference of our musical pub- 
lic and the press at the opening of the season. Without 
claiming that he has brought his orchestra to the highest 
attainable degree of excellence, it is sutticient to record the 


Love Scene. 
Op. 12 


Mozart. 








Tuer CrciitA, on Monday evening, April 21, Mr. B. J. 
Lang, director, sang in Tremont Temple, before the very 
large and cultivated audience always eager to accept its in- 
vitution. Part I. consisted of copious selections from Han- | Brill, Ignaz. 
del's L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso, which were given with Hoffman. Cae 
orchestra and with fine effect. Mr. Sumner-presided at the | Daniels, C. F. Nocturne for Orchestra, with Violoncello 
organ. ‘The soprano airs were sung by Miss Mary A. Tur-| — Obligato (Mr. Wm. Popper). ee 
ner, in good voice and style, and those for the tenor by Mr. | ndel. Aria from “ Acis and Galatea,’ Miss Gertrude 
G. L. Osgood, with admirable taste and feeling. The chorus Franklin. ny 
singing was excellent. Part II. included Hauptmann’s “ May | Hamerik, Asger, Love Scene from “ Tovelille.” 

Song ”’ (part-song);) Rubinstein’s ‘¢ The Nixie,’’ a romantic | Haydn. Symphony Jn E-flat (No. 1). 

ballad for alto song (Miss Ita Welsh), and female chorus, | isz¢. Hungarian Fantasie for Piano and Orchestra, Mr. 
greatly increased in interest by the orchestral accompani-| Franz Rummel. — ; ; hee 
ment; Mozart’s “Il mio tesoro,” sung by Mr. Alfred | Mozart. Letter aria from “ Don Giovanni,’ Miss Kate 
Wilkie; the clever comic glee of “ Humpty Dumpty,’’ by Thayer. : - ; 

Caldicott, which was gleesomely received; and Gade’s can- Aria from “ Nozze di Figaro,’’ Signor Campobello. 
tata, ‘‘ Spring Greeting,” in which of course the orchestra Aria from “ Belmonte e Constanza,’ Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
again was all-important. ton. ; : 

The last concert of the (third) season was on Thursday Aria, “‘ Ah, non temer,”’ Miss Henrietta Beebe. 
of this week, when the music of the “ Midsummer Night's | Mendelssohn, #. Symphony in A minor (Scotch.) Over- 
Dream” was given in full, with reading by Mr. George | _ ture, “ Ruy Blas.” 
Riddle. Martini, Padre. Gavotte. 

ments by Ferd. Dulcken. 
Nicholl, I. W. Romanza from the Suite, No. 1. 

Raff, Joachim. Symphony “ Im Walde.” 
Rubinstein, Anton. Concerto for Violin with Orchestra, 

Herr August Wilhelmj. 

Schubert, Franz. Symphony in C, No. 9. 

Schumann, Robert. Symphony in D minor, No. 4. 
certo for Piano, Mr. Franz Rummel. 

Spohr, Louis. Concerto dramatico tor Violin, Mr. Edouard 

Remenyi. 
Svendsen, Johann. 
Vieuxtemps, Henri, 

Wilhelij. 
Wagner, Richard. *“ Waldweben,” from the Music Drama 

“ Siegfried.” Eine “ Faust ”’ Ouverture. 

The list of compositions performed by the Philharmonic 
Society, during the past season, is as follows: — 

Bargiel, overture “* Prometheus ’’; Beethoven, ‘ Eroica ” ; 
Seventh Symphony in A; Aria from ‘“ Fidelio,” “* Abscheu- 
licher ” (Mme Granger-Dow); Concert Aria, ‘« Ah Perfido ” 
(Miss Minnie Hauk); ‘* Leonora ”’ overture No. 3; Berlioz, 
‘¢ Carnaval Romain"; Pastorale from ‘* Symphonie Fantas- 
tique,”’ Op. 14; Brahms, Symphony No. 2; Briill, Con- 
certo, Op. 10, for piano-forte (Richard Hoffman); Chopin- 
Wilhelmj, Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 1, for violin (August Wil- 
helmj); Ernst, “Concert Pathetique,’’ Op. 23 (Edouard 





Arranged for string instru- 





The second and third of the three classical concerts of 
Messrs. Sherwood, Allen, and Fries, more than confirmed the 
promise of the first. The second (April 22) opened with 
the string quintet, with clarinet, by Mozart, a delicious 
work, and played to a charm; Mr. E. Weber's clarinet 
playing was of the finest quality. For the closing piece, 
Beethoven’s Septet, with all the instruments for which it 
was written, was played entire, and in a most satisfactory 
manner, except for a little awkward scrambling of that 
slow instrument, the horn, in the almost impossible pas- 
sage given to it in the rapid scherzo. Chopin’s Rondo, in C, 
for two pianos, was brilliantly played by Mr. E. B. Story 
and Mr. Sherwood. Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen sang Men- 
delssohn’s concert aria, “Infelice,” in an intelligent and 
finished style, aud with a beautiful voice, but hardly with 
enough of the dramatic fire. In Schumann’s songs, ‘* Beau- 
teous Cradle,” and ‘* Why should I wander,” she gave real 
pleasure, 

The last concert (April 29) began with a most interest- 
ing Concerto in C minor, for two pianos, with string quar- 
tet, by Bach, heard here for the first time. The pianists 
were Messrs. Hanchett (who, we were glad to see, has de- 
termined not to quit the field yet) and Sherwood; the 
string accompanists were Mr. Allen‘and his party. To bal- 
ance this, at the end of the concert, Mendelssohn's Quartet 


Con- 


Norwegian Rhapsody, No. 4. 
Reverie for Violin, Herr August 





ae - | . - : - sr | 
Wieniawski. | “n E-flat, Op. 12, was played delightfully, indeed inspiring- | 


Other instrumental pieces were: Beethoveu’s | 


Remenyi); Fuchs, Serenade in D; Lipinski, Concert Mil- 
itaire (August Wilhelmj); Liszt, Concerto in E-flat, for 
| piano-forte (Franz Rummel); Hunnenschlacht; Tasso, ** Lag 
| mento e Trionfo;*’ Mendelssohn, Symphony No, 4, in A; 
| Mercadante, “ I] Giuramento”’ (A. Galassi); Mozart, 
| Jupiter ” Symphony; ** Un Aura Amorosa,”’ from ‘“ Cosi 
| fan tutte” (Mme Granger-Dow); Rubinstein, «+ Ach wenn 
| es nur immer so bliebe’ (Miss Minnie Hauk); Schubert, 
| * Ungeduld ” (Mrs. Granger-Dow); ‘ Haiderdslein ’? (Miss 
Minnie Hauk); Schumann, Concerto in A minor (Mme 
| Groessler-Heim), Symphony in E-flat, No. 3; Tschaikow- 
sky, Symphony No, 3, in D; Fantaisie, ‘ Francesca di 
Rimini; ’’ Wagner, ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire- 
Scene;’’ Scena from ‘“ Tannhiiuser,”’ for baritone (A. Ga- 
lassi.) 

The Oratorio Society gave their fourth concert, at Stein- 
way Hall, on Thursday evening, April 17, preceded by a 
public rehearsal on Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
included F. Kiel’s Oratorio of ‘* Christus” [given for the 
first time in America], and compositions by Handel, Bach, 
Wagner, Beethoven, and Mozart. The soloists were Miss 
A. Henne, Mrs. Florence Rice-Knox, Messrs. Jacob Graff, 
and A. E. Stoddard. Herr August Wilhelmj was the in- 
strumental soloist, and played among other compositions, 
the well known Largo, by Handel. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood gave his first matinée piano-forte 
recital at Steinway Hall, on Saturday, April 19. His se- 
lections covered a wide range, as will appear from the list 
given below: — 


XII Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13... Schumann. 
Fugue, E minor (“ Fire Fugue,”) . . . Handel. 
Sonata, Op. 31, No, 3, E-flat . . . . . Beethoven. 


a. Fugue, G minor, Op. 5, No.3. . 
6. Serenade, D minor, Op 93. . . 


« Rheinberger. 
Rubinstein. 


c. Waldesrauschen — Concert Etude . . . . Liszt. 
a. Ballade, A-flat, Op. 47, Chopi 
b. Nocturne, C minor, Op. 48, } wrk een 


Toccata di Concerto, Op. 36 . . . August Dupont. 
a, “ Lohengrin’s Verweis an Elsa,’’ Winsnenbiias 
b. “ Tsolden’s Liebes-Tod,”’ ‘ i 


Grande Polonaise, E-major. . . . . . . . Lisat. 


Mr. Sherwood’s enviable reputation as a pianist had pre- 
ceded him, and his appearance here was a matter of interest 
to musical amateurs and musicians, who, though a minor- 
ity in the audience, were present in force, and who could 
not fail to perceive and appreciate the merit of his playing, 
which was distinguished by great technical ability, remark- 
able versatility, and an excellent touch. In the Liszt pieces 
especially, he made a marked impression, and his rendering 
of the entire bill was characterized by good taste, correct- 
ness, and fine musical feeling. A. A. C. 


BALTIMoreE, MAy 5. — The thirteenth series of Peabody 
concerts closed here on Saturday night, with the following 
programme: — 

French Suite, D major, 1685-1750 . . 

Air from the “ Messiah,” 1684-1759 . . 
Miss Jenny Busk. 

Piano Concerto, E minor. Work 11. 


J. Seb. Bach. 
G. F. Handel. 


1810-1849 
Fr. Chopin. 
Madame Nannette Falk-Auerbach. 
Scene and air from ‘ Freischiitz,” 1786-1826 
C. M. von Weber. 
Miss Jenny Busk. 

Fourth Norse Suite, D major. Work 25. 
Composed in Baltimore, 1876-77. Love Song. 

‘« Ode to the Sea,” 1843-. . . . <Asyer Hamerik. 

Much has been said and written during the past sea- 
son of the share system under which our orchestra has 
been playing, and of its effects on the nature of the selec- 
tions, and the manner in which they were rendered. It 
must be admitted that such an arrangement can only be 
unsatisfactory to all concerned; but at the same time, it 
gives me pleasure to say that our orchestra, although 
no decided progress is apparent, has succeeded in holding 
its own, and has resisted that tendency to retrogression, 
which under the circumstances was to be feared. It is un- 
derstood the Institute will be in a position next winter to 
place the fourteenth series of concerts on a firmer footing. _ 

The following is a list of the compositions played here 
during the past season: — 

J. 8S. Bach. ¥rench Suite, D major. 

Beethoven. Third Symphony, “ Eroica.’’ Eighth Sym- 
phony, Overture to “ Egmont.’’ Piano Concerto, E-fiat, 
No. 5 (Mme. Nannette Falk- Auerbach). 

Violin Romance, F major (Mr. Josef Kaspar). 

Berlioz. Fantastic Symphony, C major; The Roman Car- 
nival, concert overture. 

G. Bizet. Melodrama from third act of “ The Maid of 
Arles.” 

0. B. Boise, Ohio. 
Auerbach). 

Chopin. Piano concerto, E minor (Mme Falk-Auerbach). 

Donizetti. Cavatina from “The Martyrs’? (Miss H. A. 
Hunt). 

Maz. Erdmannsdirfer. Overture to the legend “ Princess 
Ilse.”’ 

Niels W. Gade. Eighth Symphony, B minor. 

M. J. Glinka. Overture to “My Life for the Czar;” 
Komarinskaja, Russian scherzo. 


Fragments. 


Piano concerto, G minor (Mme Falk- 
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Overture to “ Alceste.’’ 

Gounod. Songs with piano (Miss Elisa Baraldi). 

Jglvard Grieg. Piano concerto, A minor, work 16 (Mr. 
B. Courlaender). 

Asger Hamerik, 1843.- Fourth Norse Suite, D major, work 
25; Prelude and Romance from the opera ‘ ‘Tovelille’’ 
(Miss H. A. Hunt). 

Handel. Ree. and Air from * Theodora’? (Miss Edith 
Abell). 

Air from “ Messiah ’* (Miss Jenny Busk). 

Haydn. Symphony, G, No. 13; Symphony, B-flat major, 
No. 21, “ Queen of France.” 

Fr. Kuhlau. Elfin Hill, Danish drama, work 100. 
ments. 

Mozart. Symphony, G minor; Jupiter Symphony, C 
major; Rec. and Air from the “Magic Flute’ (Miss 
Jenny Busk). 

C. C. Miiller, New York. Nocturne, E minor. 

H. W. Nicholl, New York. A movement from a Sym- 
phony, work 12. 

G. Rossini. Cavatina from “ Semiramis;’’ Cavatina from 
“ The Barber of Seville ’’ (Miss Elisa Baraldi). 

August Siderman. Norse Folk-Songs and Folk-Dances. 

L. Spohr. Symphony, D minor; Overture to “ Jessonda;”’ 
Romance from ‘ Zemire and Azor”’ (Miss Jenny Busk). 

Arthur Sullivan, 1842.—*“ The Lost Chord,” song with piano 

(Miss Edith Abell). 

Volkmann, 1830.- 

Green). 

Von Weber. 

Jenny Busk). 


Gluck. 


Frag- 


R. Serenade, D minor (Mr. Rudolph 


Xec. and Air from “ Der Freischiitz ” (Miss 


Cuicaco, May 1.— The warm days of spring press upon 
us, and announce the close of our musical season. On the 
evening of April 22, the Beethoven Society gave its last con- 
cert in the regular course. presenting the following pro- 
gramme: — 

1. Elegie . .. “ ae ‘ Raff. 

Miss Lizzie Hoyne, Miss Jessie Jenks, and 
Beethoven Society. 
. Song of the Spirits over the Water”... Miller. 

‘¢ Fable of the Fairest Melusine”.  . .  Moffimann. 

Melusine . . . . Miss Jennie Dutton. 
Clotilde .. . Mrs. Frank Hall. 
Raymond . . . . Mr. James Gill. 
Sintram «le Dr, C. A. Martin. 


The works were given with the aid of an orchestra, and 
the performance was a pleasing termination to a successful 
season. The most important of the numbers was “ The 
Fair Melusine,’ by Hoffmann. The pretty fable has been 
most charmingly set to music of a very attractive character, 
and by its brightness and variety made the concert very en- 
joyable to the large audience. The orchestral part contains 
some charming effects, and as a whole furnishes a pleasing 
accompaniment. At times a little melodic movement sug- 
gests Mendelssvlin, while again a hint of Schumann is felt, 
although the work possesses an identity of its own. The 
choruses in the Cantata were very well given by the Society, 
who seemed to enter into the spirit of the werk with no small 
enthusiasm, and the result was that they gave us some of the 
best singing we have had from them this season. Unfortu- 
nately, the lady who sang the part of Melusine has a faulty 
method, which prevented a very good voice from doing justice 
to some charming music. Her articulation was made very 
bad and unintelligible by mingling the vowel and consonant 
sounds without any regard to their relative importance. The 
vowel sound is the soul of a word, and in vocal musie must 
always be used in prolonging a note. Otherwise, the tone 
loses its beauty, and the language its life and meaning. A 
confusion of sounds is neither music nor language. 

On Thursday evening the Apollo Club gave their third 
concert of the season, with a “ request’? programme, made 
up of choruses, part-songs, ete., with which they had before 
won approbation. The selections were from Palestrina, Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Eccard, Macfarren, Handel, Smart, Dr. 
Arne, Hatton, and Benedict. They had the assistance of 
Miss Fanny Whitney, who sang the aria “ Nobil donna” of 
Meyerbeer, and ‘* Non so pitt” from the Figaro of Mozart. 
Also of Mrs. Dyhrenfurth and Dr. Fuchs, who played the 
“ Concerto Pathetique”’ of Liszt for two piano-fortes. The 
chorus work of the Apollo seemed particularly well done. 
There is one most pleasing feature about the singing of this 
Society, and that is its due regard for purity of tone. The 
voices blend with an exactness of intent in quality and power, 
such that a good balance is preserved among the parts, and the 
effect of harmony is never lost. Miss Whitney has a fine 
voice; her singing would be very enjoyable, were she always 
correct in intonation; but, unfortunately, in her effort to 
deliver the high notes with power, she is inclined to sing 
slightly sharp. She might make a very successful concert 
singer if she would take pains to mend this fault. It can be 
accomplished with a right method for the delivery of the tone. 

Although the Liszt Concerto was written for 'Tausig and 
Von Biilow, and is unquestionably a most difficult work, it 
did not excite much interest or admiration. On the first 
hearing the impression comes of its difficulty, and variety of 
effects, but no distinct tone-picture is left in the mind, while 
the musical nature is hardly exeited into sympathy with it. 
Now and then a melodic movement will arouse attention, but 
just as it begins to mean something, it has resolved itself into 
gigantic chords quite incomprehensible in connection with 

. 








the first idea, It is very difficult, but it must be more than 
this to enter the ideal world of art, and, like a thing of 
beauty, live forever.”’ It was well performed. 

Mr. Carl Wolfsohn has commenced his yearly piano-forte 
recitals before the Beethoven Society. A week ago the se- 
jections were from Chopin; this last one was made up of 
compositions by Liszt 
mention these recitals, for I realize that they ave given for 
the good of the musical art, and are expressive of the devo- 
tion of this gentleman to the cause of promoting a taste for 
what is good and beautiful in musie. It pleases me to also 
note that ata recent organ recital of Mr. H. Clarence Eddy, 
Miss Hiltz sang five of the lovely songs of Robert Franz. 
Although we are in the spring time of our musical culture | 
in this Western land, the seeds of good taste are being sown 
by many an earnest hand, and we shall yet reap the fruits 
of our labor. C. H. B. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 18.— The following pro- 
gramme was given at the concert of Chr. Bach’s orchestra, 
April 14: — 


1 


It is with much pleasure that I | 


| ture as a publie singer. 


graceful, but by no means forcible; while in the Chopin 
Ballade there seemed to be a very perceptible lack of power. 
I do not think I should ever have discovered how noble and 
beautiful the latter composition is from her playing of it. 
But she played a Chopin .Vocturne for an encore, and, [ am 
glad to say, played it in a way which pleased me very much. 

Mr. Knorr is a Chicago tenor with a thin voice, squeezed 
up into the nasal passages. I very much fear he has no fu- 
Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Hayden are 
two of our local amateurs, pupils of Mr. Tomlins. They 
did their parts every way creditably. I do not remember 


| that L ever heard Mrs. Hay den sing so well. 


| 


Overture to “Don Juan” . . “ - « Mozart. | 


Two parts from the E minor Suite (for the first time) 
F. Lachner. 
Solo for Contralto —** When the tide comes in” 4/. Millard. 
Miss Bella Fink. 

Meditation by. . . S. ~— and Gounod. 
Polonaise brillante . . hee et M. v. Weber. 
For Piano and Orchestra, ‘edie by Liszt. 

Mr. Joseph Petros. 
Duet — “ Quis est homo ’? — from Stabat Mater 
Mrs. Teetzel and Miss Lina Bach. 
Pautasiofor Gores... 3 6 6 « «© « & 
Mr. H. N. Hutchins. 
Selections from Verdi’s “ Aida,” arr. . . Zimmermann. 


Rossini. 


DeBeriot. 


I regret to say that the performance of the orchestra was 
by no means equal to the best of the programme. It 
seemed to me that I had hardly ever heard them play in so 
spiritless a way, and so carelessly. The singing was very 
poor. Miss Fink has a powerful, deep voice, worthy of 
thorough training; which she evidently has never had. The 


| the choice of the whole society. 





other ladies are ‘equally deficient in schooling, without her 
natural advantages. The pianist, a pupil of the Vienna 
Conservatory, showed that he had been well taught; but his 
performance, both of the Weber Polonaise and of Chopin's 
Fantasie-impromptu, Op. 66, which he played for an encore, 
was mechanical, uninspired and uninspiring, — very far in- 
deed from an artistic interpretation. 

This evening the Arion Club, assisted by the Cecilian 
Choir, gave its third concert of the season, with the follow- 
ing progtamme: — 


Motets fa. Adoremus Te . é . . Palestrina. 
‘i 7 6. Presentation of Christ in ie Temple “ceard. 
Ye Spotted Snakes, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Macfarren. 
Cecilian Choir. 


Ballad. 
Chas. T. Knorr. 
a. Farewell to the Forest . . . . . 
in Hunting Song... ‘ « Mendelssohn. 
Piano Solo. — Ball: ide, G minor. ” Op. 3... « Chopin 
Miss Amy Fay. 
a. Largo, arrangement from. 2 
Solo by Mrs, A, Ww. Hall. 
6. Haste Thee, Nymph es wee ea Sue 
{ «a. Three Fishers went Sailing 
beeen. 3 ws be ee 
Chas. T. Knorr and Arion Club. 
{ a. Dirge fora Faithful Lover... . 
) 4. Wlunting Chorus... 1... 
Aria — “O Mio Fernando,” . . . srs 
Mrs. A. G. Hayden. 
CradleSong. ... . WY ae a 
os .y., {a Maerchen (Fairy SUWry),< + = 
Piano Solos. } 6. Gnomen Reigen (Elfin Sis, : 
Miss Amy Fay. 
The Lord is my Shepherd . . . . 
Cecilian Choir. 
Judge me, O God, Psalm xliii. . 


Mendelssohn. 


. LTandel. 


Handel. | 
Goldh« ck, 
Gence, 


Benedict. 
Benedict. 
Donizetti. 


Smart. 


Raf. 


Listz. 
Franz Schubert. 


Motet. Mendelssohn. 


Though it contained no extended work, it had no lack of 
noble compositions by great masters, besides lesser produc- 





tions of talented and able writers. The piece called * Ital- 
ian Salad,’ however, | must regard as wholly unworthy of 
a place in such a programme. 

The singers were suttering from colds and fatigue, having 
just had two of the worst rehearsals they ever went through. 
Under the circumstances the singing was better than could 
be expected, giving evidence of careful and thorough drill. 
The performance was greatly marred by Mr. Tomlins now 
and then beating on his desk, and giving orders in a loud 
voice. This withdrew our attention from the music so as to 
seriously impair the effect, producing at times an extremely 
unpleasant shock. It was worse than overhearing the 
prompter in a play. 

I wish I could honestly say I had discovered a great artist 
in Miss Amy Fay. As it is, I failed to be impressed either 
with her powers of execution or interpretation. Her play- 
ing of the Raff and Liszt pieces was fluent, easy, clear, and 





The Musical Society is to give portions of Kiel’s “* Chris- 
tus” next week. J.C. F. 


ae eee 
NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


New York Philharmonic Society is to be congratu- 
lated. At the annual election held yesterday, Mr. ‘Theodore 
‘Thomas was unanimously elected conductor. On the first 
ballot the vote stood fifty-four for Thomas, nine for Dr. 
Damrosch, and six for Mr. Neuendortf; the minority sub- 
sequently changed their votes, so that Mr. Thomas becomes 
Mr. Julius Hallgarten 
was elected president; Mr. Boehm retains the vice-presi- 
deney; and the Board of Directors, we understand, is not 
changed, except that Messrs. Brandt and Arnold replace two 
of the older members. The directors will soon have a confer- 
ence with Mr. Thomas, and it will then be determined 
whether arrangements can be made to permit of his accept- 
ing the couductorship. — Tribune, April 30. 


THE 


Miss TuursBy has made an enviable success in Paris, 
All the critics unite in praising her voice aud execution. 
Figaro ealls her another Patti. L’? drt Musicale — which, 
by the way, eredits her with being descended on one side 
from an old ‘ Kuicker-Looker*’ tamily — says that she is 
in concert without a rival Le X/X. Siécle, praising her 
voice, which it declares that she manages with skill and 
grace, says also that she is ravishingly pretty. Le Sport 
speaks of the sweet, vibrating (ime of her voice, and of 
its great flexibility. Le Petit Journal praises her not only 
for technical power, but for feeling and expression. ‘The 
Puris Journal, mentioning first her charming voice and her 
musical cultivation, says that she sang an air of Mozart, 
} and a theme with variations of Proch, and adds that she 
gave the first ‘* with a taste and simplicity marvelously ap- 
propriate to Mozart's style; and the second with an ease, a 
flexibility, a strength and a certainty of attack which won 
hearty and unanimous applause.” Le Gaulvis says that she 
is on the way to become one among the most celebrated sing- 
ers. Le Ltppel declares that she is in talent of the family 
of Patti and Albani, and that her voice is of the same 
metal, forged in the same school. Charivari says that with 
her first notes she conquered her audience, and Le 1emps 
and Le Menestred are full of her gifts and graces. Her 
audience recalled and recalled her, and certainly since Albani 
no foreign singer has had such a flattering success in the 
French Capital. 


Mr. W. H. Surrwoop has started on a western tour 
of recitals and concerts. He played May 3 in Portland, 
Me ; May 5 in Lowell Heis engaged for two recitals each 
in Oberlin, Ohio, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, three in Chi- 
cago, four in Burlington, Lowa, and one each in Pittsburg, 
Evanston, Ill., and many other western towns; and on the 
return journey, in New York. He will be away five weeks 
or more. , 


Ernst Friepricu Ricutrer, one of the most distin- 
guished musical theorists of the present generation, died at 
Leipzig on the 9th inst. in the seventy-first year of his age. 
Ile was born at Gross-Schonau, near Zittau, on October 24, 
1808, and at a very early age showed great musical aptitude. 
In 1831 he went to Leipzig to study music; and on the 
founding of the Conservatorium in that town, he was ap- 
pointed Teacher of Harmony and Composition. On the 
death of the late Moritz Hauptmann, Richter was invited to 
succeed him as Cantor at the Thomas-Kirche, a post for- 
merly held by Sebastian Bach. His compositions, especially 
those for the church, are highly esteemed, and often per- 
formed in Germany; but it is as a writer of theoretical 
works that he will be best remembered. His treatises on 
Harmony, Counterpoint, and Fugue, are standard instrue- 
tion-books, being adopted as text-books at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium. — Academy. 


Miss EumMA Trurssy has before her most gratifying 


prospects. She will remain during the present season in 
London; she then goes to sing at the German watering- 
places. She will return to E ngland for the Heretord Festi- 
val in September, and for the fultillment of engagements in 
the provinces during October and November. She will af- 
terwards go back to Paris to sing at the Conservatoire, and 
also at the concerts of Pasdeloup and Colonne. Then fol- 
lows a tour in the French provinces and in Holland, to 
which succeed engagements in Berlin, Vienna, Prague, 
Pesth, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. ‘The next season she 
will spend in England, and will return to America in the 


autumn of 1880. 














